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” ver y editor ought to re an experimenter, a searcher for knowledge and 
an innovator in instructional methods. Particularly is this so now - in an 
a ~ e of social turmoil, in a time of technological change, in a period of 
population growth, in a psychological climate of isolation. So expanded have 
our schools become in size, so varied are the pressures placed upon them, so 
discomforting are the confusing alternatives from which to males decisions, 
that educators often do not know .what to consider first. 

Perhaps the greatest problem that we face today is sheer numbers— of 
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nc are so attuned tc- quantity as a primary consideration, that we 



often, and inadvertently, ’ overlook quality. We are so taken with groups 
that we overlook the individual. We are so surrounded by myriads, that each 
of us. in order to survive, consciously or subconsciously seeks isolation. 

A pertinent question for us to consider is what is this isolation? Is 
it a wholesome preservation of individuality? Is it escape? Is it a vacuum 
created by poor or no communication? Is it the cold remaining when human 
warmth and concern are absent? Is it the failure of outstretched hands to 
touch? Is it the result of ideas which pass each other, failing to interact? 

Is it ignorance - of parent and child, of group and group, of scientist and 
humanist , of - educator and student? 

I an here to report or. Teaching the High Ability. low Achieving Student: 
Individualized Instruction in Action," but I cannot do so without considering 
cy cost important finding- that, for years, I did not know my students, tie 
were isolate d from each other. Let me describe two students with whom I worked 
in an experimental class to illustrate how the absence of isolation had positive 

effect. 
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-.-hen Betty 3. , an eighteen year old girl, first entered junior college, 
she was required to enroll in a remedial English class on the basis of her 
poor perfornar.ee in the school's English Placement examination. Eetty C. 
needed the help of a remedial class: she could not write sentences correctly, 

or ganiz e coherent unified paragraphs, or compose her ideas in orderly fashion. 
She completed the remedial class with a "C grade and was permitted to enroll 
iii fresiikan couposilioi. Tur the following semester. 

, 1 -j j z — w. #,1 «ce + pn rr'n+ n*r 9p indl’*o.dll9ii26G SilCi/llUU* 

£ -7 c her-‘.«e -^he er.rolled. x.i ^ -v <3 -* 



Petty C. revealed during diagnostic testing that she still had greac oifflculty 
in or ganizing her thoughts effectively. For weeks, she ar.d I worked together 
intensively. She wrote and rewrote her ideas in a variety of combinations 
until, finally, she began to express herself logically and clearly, not expertly, 

but acceptably. 

Vlhat was Betty G. like? In trite phraseology, she couia De aesenoea as 
"a pretty little thing." She was the sort of student who hides in the classroom 
as best she can. he all know the type: the one whose name we never learn, the 

shy non-entity, the number in the grade book. Betty, as I indicated, needed 
help, not the sort of help one can deliver in a lecture or in an assignment to 
"go study so and so." She needed personal talk, an infusion of confidence, a 
gesture of interest. She received these things from me ar.d she profited. 

In the same course, there was Mary E. who had also completed a remedial 
Hass the previous semester, but she had earned an "A". Mary B.'s diagnostic 
writirg revealed that she could perform well, at the standard expecued of 
students who complete freshman composition successfully. She did not need 
much attention from me. I permitted Mary 3. to pursue largely independent 
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study and she produced a semester project tnat was splendid mn quality, as good 
as some .graduate papers I have seen. 

VJhat -was 1-Iary 3. like? She was a nature woman with a family, well-adjusted, 
confident, outgoing. She was, moreover, a capable, conscientious student— and 
she loved Shakespeare. After 1-ary qualified successfully in the basic diagnostic 
testing required of all students, I permitted her to pursue Shakespeare. We met 
in person, talked on the telephone, and sometimes she even wrote me postcards 
to reveal a discovery that she "had to reveal that very minute. " 

Tjhen Ilary evaluated the class at the end of tho owicatex , sne was 
embarrassingly effusive with praise for the class. :, -his was the first tune 
i- tit life " she wrote, ’’that I had a chance to learn what i needed to learn 
aai. s t the same time, to do what I wanted to do. I wish every class could 
be conducted like this." 1-ary 5., 1 right add. produced a study in depth 
beyond any reasonable expectation from a student in a fresnman composition 

class. 

lettv 3. , Ilary B. and I learned more about learning and teaching in 
that first experimental course than any of us would have -joined a few months 
before. I helped then both to realize some of the purposes for which they 
were attending college. They helped me to learn how to teach people core 

effectively than I had ever dreamed possible. 

I delight in reporting experiences sue.: as those with teooj o. and Ilary 
B. On the contrary, now different are rrr recollections of the fourteen years 
during which I taught by conventional methods, '..'hen I began teaemng English 
in September 1053, I conscientiously undertook the transmission of the 
prescriptions, proscriptions and literature of our language. I lectured, 
conducted discussions, counseled and graded By students to do those things 
with language which I had been taught to do. Although I soon learned that 
indents performed quite differently in the identical classroom environment, 
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I was not discouraged, I strove to make my instruction more and more clear, 
hoping that, in tine, I would increase the r.unber who showed interest and success 

in their "work. 

Unfortunately, I did not meet with great success. Although some studerts 
did do well, as many or more did poorly. I was happy to take credit for the 
successes, Dut jl attributed the failures oo dexecos in u.ie soiicienus, not to my 
methods of instruction, -in sun, I failed as many students as ± helped, 
discouraged as nary as I motivated, and understood the human qualities of 
practically none, either successes or failures. 

It is possible that my "blind” instructional methods right have continued 
throughout my professional life: or I might, instead, have departed in 
frustration from education; OR some equally frustrated student might have 
"ended my career in order to complete his application for membership in the 
Society for the Extinction of Incessantly Expository Group Instruction. 

In December 1967, I was offered an opportunity to experiment with 
instruction in freshman composition, karie Y. kartin , President, , and Ray 
Johnson, Dean of Instruction, of Los Angeles Pierce College, asked me if I 
would work with Atilla P. Csanyi of V.estir.rhouse Learning Corporation to see 
if Pierce’s course of study could be adapted to kestinghouse's method of 
instruction. The idea, I might add, was proposed originally by Stephen Sheldon, 
Director of the U.C.L.A.- Danforth Cooperative Junior College Program. I 
accepted the opportunity. I had few reservations, for I was far from satisfied 

with my existing instructional methods. 

bliat were we going to do? The plan was to investigate whether individualized 
instruction would appeal to students whose records in high school showed then 
to be high in ability and low in achievement. To control the experiment, we 
would combine these underachievers in the same class with students who enrolled 
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in random fashion. 



Selection of the experimental group, the underachievers. 



!-;as made on the basis of certain criteria; I had no part in that process. 

;.v owi first task was to familiarize myself with the proposed method of 
individualized instruction, contingency contracting. I soon learned that it 
is a system "which emphasizes increasing motivation among students by transforming 
the instructor- student relationship into a cooperative rather than authoritarian 
one. At stresses the individuality of the student as much ss the course of 
j_n£> Grucbi-Oii* 

;Jhen a course based upon positive contingencies is introduced, trie student 
is informed, before he undertakes any work, of what he is expected to learn and 
to do (objectives), how the instructor proposes to help him (methods), and how 
his performances and learning are evaluated as to quality (criteria). 

Furthermore, the student learns that he and the instructor will share 
responsibility for selection of his required work— and that such selections 

will be based upon his needs. 

Initially, the instructor conducts diagnostic testing (pretests) to 

determine what the student knows and what he can do: thus, inductively, the 

student learns about the gaps in his knowledge and the weaknesses in his 

performance. It is at the time of student awareness that the instructor 

contracts 1 with him to help him learn. The instructor fulfills his part 

ii dip ? . _ 

of the contract by providing the student witn individualized 'f ' 1 1 irPl * 
he student fulfills his part by performing the assignments. Tnis approach 
encourages the student to behave purposefully because he can understand 
precisely wry he is asked to perform, his oasks. 

During mv 'introduction to contingency contracting, X learned that it 
had already been used successfully at the elementary and secondary levels. 

In a handbook published for use in training teachers, the rationale for the 
system was clearly stated. I quote: 
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1 See Appendix A. 



